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and episodic movement. The material which has been taken
over has been transformed into a new kind of poetry.

Another question which has often been discussed with
reference to the early history of the ballads, is their relationship
to the dance. The critics who have put forward the theory of
communal origins have insisted that the ballads were first
improvised by the "folk" during a kind of communal dance,
and they have claimed that structural features of the ballads
like the refrain are evidence of this communal process. Now
this communal dance, as we shall see, is entirely hypothetical;
and there is no reason to believe that any of our existing
ballads were composed in such a way. Nevertheless, the rela-
tionship of the ballads to certain dance forms which are known
to have existed in the Middle Ages is still a matter for discussion.
The actual word "ballad" has, of course, been claimed as
evidence of such a relationship,  but quite wrongly.  The
word is probably from the Latin ballare, to dance, but its
history shows that its connection with the poems now called
ballads is quite arbitrary. During the thirteenth century, a
lyric with a fairly intricate stanza and a refrain which probably
had its origins in the dance, became known as the ballada
in Provengal and the ballata in Italian. In the fourteenth
century, it was taken up and developed by the courtly poets
of  France   who   produced what   they called   the   ballade.
This became fixed as a standard verse-form. It was not narra-
tive but lyrical, and above all, it was sophisticated. The term
was taken into the English language and gradually lost its
precise meaning, until in Elizabethan times it became applied
to various kinds of popular and semi-popular songs, lyric
and narrative alike. It was not however, the only term used:
Autolycus, in   The Winter's Tale, is a seller  of "ballads",
but Sir Philip Sidney in the Apology speaks of "Chevy Chase"
simply as a "song". It was only in the eighteenth century that
the word "ballad" became applied exclusively to popular
narrative poetry. It was given its modern usage first by Bishop
Percy on the advice of the poet Shenstone, and during the
Romantic Revival it caught on generally.  The derivation of
the word, then, tells us almost nothing about ballad origins.